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Wasnrxcron’s Toms is a simple structure of whole is concealed from the view of the passer-by, | of nature. The irregular surface of the ground 
stone, only the front of which is visible, the other by a neat and substantial stone wall of considera- | and the numerous trees exclude thie sight of every 


ly parts being covered with the earth of a small sand. ble height, with a gate, over which is a slab bear- object; and there is nothing in view to disturb the 






hill which was excavated, and the surface of which ing this inseript mn and impressive reficetions 
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' was left covered with dwarf cedars and a few other Wa-bington Pamil which naturally arise within it. Although the - 
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trees with which it was naturally shaded. Ju The <urrounding seene is left nearly in the state Potoinac flows by ut ashort distance from the 
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QO spot, and was in full view fromm near the door of | 
es . . . ) 

the original tomb, every glimpse of it is shut out 
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from this, and not a single sound intrudes to inter- 
rupt the solitude. 

Few visiters to the spot obtain an entrance into 
the tomb, or even through the gate. The stone 
coffin, which contains the ashes of the venerable 
occupant, is engraved with the arms of the United 
States, and the simple name of * Washington.” 

The following description of General La Fayette’s 


panion and secretary, Levasseur :— 

* After a voyage of two hours, the guns of Fort 
Washington announced that we were approaching 
the last abode of the Father of his country. At 
this solemn signal, to which the military band ac. 
companying us responded by plaintive strains, we 
went on deck, and the venerable soil of Mount 
Vernon was before us. At this view, an involun. 
tary and spontaneous movement inade us knee — 
We landed in boats, and trod upon the ground so 
often trod by the feet of Washington. A carriage 
received General La Fayette, and the other visiters 
silently uscended the precipitous path which con- 
ducted to the solitary habitation of Mount Vernon. 
In re-entering beneath this hospitable roof, which 
had sheltered him when the reign of terror tore him 
violently from his country and family, George La 
Fayette felt his heart sink within him, at no more 
finding him whose paternal care had softened his 
misfortunes ; 


while his father sought with emotion 
for everything which reminded hin of the com- 
panion of his glorious toils. . 

“Three nephews of General Washington took 
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I shall feel myself injured and neglected if you 
don’t ask it of me in preference to any other. 

* Unless my health should fail,” said Elinor, 
** you know that I need no pecuniary favors.” 


“Say, rather that you will not accept them,” | 


replied Julia. “If you would only be controlled 
by me, you would leave your situation as gover. 
ness for a few months, and accompany me to the 
North. Aunt Hollis would give her consent for 


| you to leave thus long, I have no doubt.” 
visit to the old tomb, was written by his com- | 


; yet, to support herself, whose board and tuition I | 


| to go with you. 


\ 


“ You forget that I have a sister too young, as 
have to pay. No, Julia, it would be wrong for me 
It is my duty to remain where I 
am, and while my health continues good, to en- 


; deavor to lay up something for a future day.” 


La Fayette, his son, and myself, to conduct us to | 


the tomb of their uncle ; our numerous companions 


remaincd in the house. Ina few minutes the can- 
non, thundering anew, announced that La Fayette 
rendered homage to the ashes of Washington.— 


Simple and modest as he was during life, the tomb 


* | have half a mind to accuse you of obstina- 


ey,” said Julia, “ yet after all, if we could exchange 


situations, I don’t know but that I should do the 
same as you do, and I can only repeat what I have 
already said, and beg of you, should anything hap- 


pen which would render a favor acceptable, to ap- 


ply to me with the same confidence as you would 


were I your sister. ‘There, the carriage is ready 
to take my uncle and me to the steamboat, and I 
must go and take leave of Aunt Hollis and the 


children. 1 shall write you a long letter as soon as 


I arrive in Boston, and shall expect a long one in 


reply. 
tily to conceal the tears which started into her 
eyes, she ran down stairs. 

Five minutes afterward, she was scated in the 
carriage beside her uncle Hollis, who having busi- 
ness to transact in the New England metro- 
polis, was to be the companion of her jour- 


, ney. 


of the citizen-hero is scarcely perceived among the | 


sombre cypresses by which it is surrounded. A 
vault, slightly elevated and sodded over—a wooden 
door without inscriptions—some withered and green 
garlands, indicate to the traveller, who visits, the 
spot, where rest in peace the puissant arms which 
broke the chains of his country. As we approached 
the door was opened. 
into the vault, and a few minutes after reappeared 
He took his 
son and me by the hand, and led us into the tomb, 
where, by the sign, he indicated the coffin, We 
knelt reverentially, and rising, threw ourselves into 


with his eyes overflowing with tears. 


the arms of La Fayette, and mingled our tears 
with his.” 
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From the Model American Courier. 


ELINOR VERE; 
Suffering caused by Another's Curiosity. 
BY MKS. CAROLINE ORNE, 


« You must think of me often, Elinor,” said Julia 
Ferres, a young lady, who, attired in a travelling 
dress, had just entered the room of Elinor Vere. 

“ I shall never forget you,” replied Elinor. 

“ Aud you must remember also, that I claim 
the first place in your friendship, and that if you 
ever need a favor which it is in my power to confe: 


POS 


La Fayette descended alone 


—s 


A correspondence between the young friends | 


was regularly sustained for about a year after they 
parted, when Elinor received a letter from Julia 
informing her that she was about to depart for Eu- 


rope, in company with her brother, over whose es- | 
tablishinent, he being a bachelor, she had presided | 


since her residence in Boston. More than half of 
the time of Julia’s contemplated absence had ex- 
pired, when Eiinor, in consequence of exposure to 
a sudden shower, took cold, which brought ona 
severe illness. 
fering, she partially recovered, but remained so 
weak and languid as to be utterly unfit to resume 
the duties of a governess. 


of the Northern States, her physician recommen- | 


ded that she should return thither, as he imagined 


. ° i 
that her constitution would standa better chance ' 


; to recover its usual tone, than if she remained ex- 


f 
‘ 


i 
; ence, whom she had placed at a boarding-school, | 


: and with a comparatively handsome sum—for her | 


posed to the cnervating influences of a Southern 
summer. She, therefore, sent for her sister Flor- 


’ 


employers had generously insisted that no deduc- 
'y P J 


; tion should be made from her salary on account of | 


her illness—they took passage in a steamboat for 


Boston. ‘The only relation they knew of in the 
world, was an uncle, who was a wealthy merchant 
and a resident of that city ; but as he touk no no. 
tice of them at their father’s decease, he was as a 
stranger to them. 


Elinor engaged board for herself and sister with 


_ arespectable family, and imagined, for a while, 


that her health was improving. It was not long, 


however, before syinploms of spinal disease mani- 


Good bye, Elinor ;” and turning away has. 


After many wecks of pain and suf. | 


The warm season had | 
just commencing, and as she was a native of one } 


) fested themselves. She had hoped that her funds 
would last till her health was re-established, but 
| they were already reduced so low, that, in order to 
lessen their expenses, she engaged a room in the 
third story of a house, situated in a part of the city 
where rents were low. Elinor grew worse, and it 
} was not long before she found it difficult to walk 
} across the floor. 


She thought of Julia Ferres, but 
| the time of her anticipated return from Europe was 
still distant. ‘There was no one to depend on but 
) herself, and while thinking one day of sending 


Florence to try to obtain some plain sewing of a 
| person she had been informed employed several 
poor women, it occurred to her that she had a talent 
for drawing. She had the necessary materials for 
She had, 


however, on several occasions, successfully tried 


| drawing, but nothing to copy from. 


her skill at designing, and selecting a subject from 
one of a few volumes, which she, as yet, had been 
‘able to retain, she went diligently to work. She 
succeeded better than she had anticipated, and 
sustained by enthusiasm as well as hope, she soon 
completed a domestic sketch, such as she thought 
would be likely to appeal to sentiments and affec. 
W hile felicitating 
Florence entered with a 
‘newspaper in her hand, which she said the lady 


tions shared in common by all. 
herself on her success, 


who had a room on the first floor told her she might 
have to read. 
; *O, how glad I am,” said she, afier having 
, looked at the paper a few moments—* Julia l’erres 
has arrived—here it is in the paper.” 

* Let me see,” said Elinor, her countenance 
suddenly lighting up. 
| Florence handed her the paper, and among the 
‘names of the passengers who had arrived in the 
last packet, she found those of her friend, Julia 
Ferres and of Aylmer Ferres, her brother. Accor- 
' ding to the date, nearly a week had already passed 
since their arrival. 

«* Let me go and tell her that you are here, and 
how unwell you are,” said Florence. 

‘© ] will write her a line or two,” said Elinor, 
» which you may carry her,” and she rapidly wrote 

the following : 
) “ My Dear Jutra—I have just scen, by the 


paper, that you have returned from Europe. I am 
unable to leave my room, or I should call on you 

instead of writing. Florence and I occupy a 
barely comfortable room, at No. 4 in 





street ; 
but if you are the same Julia Ferres that you for- 
merly were, this, I know, will not prevent you 
| from coming to me. Exuinorn Verne, 
**T must put on my best dress and my best 
) bonnet, musn’t I ?” said Florence: “ for Julia will 
| want to see you so much, that likely as not she will 
come back with me, and I shouldn’t like to look 
mean, you know, and perhaps she wouldn’t like to 
have me.” 

{ “Yes,” said Elinor,“ for your best is poor 
enough.” 

*“ But when you get well, you know, [ shall 
have some new clothes,” said Florence, trembling 
with excitement, as she hurried on a de laine dress, 
made out of one of her sister’s old ones. 


Elinor’s thin, pale hands trembled, too, as she 


arranged the rich curls which fell over Florence’s ) 


shoulders, and which, in her haste, she had sadly 


discomposed. 


1 . ss « 
* J] will come back as soon as I possibly can,” | 


said Florence, as she left the room, 
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‘* You know where to find the street she / 
lives in, don’t you?” said Elinor, calling after 
her. 


« O, yes,” replied Florence, and the next minute 


she was in the street, walking rapidly in the direc- 


tion of the princely residence belonging to Aylmer 


Ferres. She had no time for thought, till she as- 


cended the steps and pulled the bell. ‘Then, as she 


waited for the door to open, the hard granite walls | 


seemed to look down apon her with a cold, dark | 


frown, and a chill crept over her. ‘The door was 
soon opened by a servant. 

‘* Is Miss Ferres at home ?” she enquired. 

** She is not ?” was the reply. 

** Will you please give her this when she re- 


turns ?”’ said she, handing him the letter. 


“ T will take it and hand it to her when she re- | 


turns ?” said a young girl, whose steps had been 


at sight of the letter. 

The expectations of Florence had been raised so 
high, that she was greatly disappointed on account 
of Julia’s absence, and she could hardly prevent 
the tears from coming into her eyes as she turned 


slowly away from the house. Elinor, too, was 


} afford to sell engravings of the same size for a less 
arrested in the hall through which she was passing | 


{ liged to refuse them. 


' its compelled to return home. 


much disappointed, though she blamed herself for | 


what she considered a weakness, in being so im- 
patient, for Julia, as she told Florence, would cer- 
tainly call the next day. 


' ‘ , ee 
“It will seem a great while till to-morrow,” said } 


Florence. 

In the morning, Elinor spread her paper before 
her, and attempted a second sketch, but her hands 
trembled so at the sound of every step on the stairs 
and her thoughts strayed so constantly from her 
employment, that she could make no progress.— 
llorence also started at every noise, and many 
times during the day she descended to the street- 
door, to see if Julia were coming ‘The long July 
day closed at last, without bringing either her or an 
answer to the line sent by Elinor. 


The next day dawned to renew expectation and } 


bring disappointment. Others passed away in like 
manner, and then Elinor was compelled to come 
to the conclusion that Julia wished all intercourse 
between them tocease. The conflicting hopes and 
fears and doubts of this interval, prevented her 
from pursuing her new employment to any advan- 
tage : but the struggle was now passed, and with 
a calmness and an ability to concentrate her ener- 
gies which surprised herself, she designed and 
finished her second sketch. 

She had worked diligently all day—much more 
so than the state of her health 
pale and languid, she, towards evening, with the 
assistance of Florence, took a seat by an open 
that 


window looked 


into the street. In a few 


minutes afterward, she Ferres turn a 


corner, and come in the direction of the house. 


saw Julia 


“She is coming at last,” thought Elinor, and 
leaning over the window.sill, in the excitement of 
the moment, she involuntarily pronounced her 
hame, 


Miss Ferres paused a moment, looked round, and 
thre n passed on, 


**Cold aud false-hearted,” murmured Elinor; 


“yet I thank you, for you have given me stre noth 
to resent what before only pained me. I would, 


One day after another had passed on, till Eji- 


nor had completed six sket 


< > , a 


ies, Without having 


i she addressed 


made any effort to dispose of them, for her feelings | 
recoiled at the idea of sending Florence to offer } 
them for sale. But necessity, that imperious and } 
stony-hearted mistress of the poor, has no respect 
of delicacy of feeling. Elinor had paid her quarters | 
rent in the morning, which left only one half dollar. 
She marked the price of the sketches at four shil- 
lings each, though she knew that they were worth 
as many dollars, and placing them in a small fort- ; 
folio, she directed Florence to offer them at those 
shops where she saw prints displayed in the show- 
windows. 

The heart of poor little Florence fluttered pain- } 
fully as she entered the first store, and exhibiting | 
her sketches, made known her request. ‘The ow. | 
ner of the store looked at them, praised them, and } 
wished that he could take them, but as he could | 


price than that set upon the sketches, he was ob. | 
Florence offered them at 

many other stores, with no better success, and was 
at last, with exhausted strength and drooping spir- 


“ Nobody will buy them,” said she, and lay- 


ing the portfolio upon the table, she burst into 
tears. 


: 


Elinor’s pale cheeks flushed a little, and then 
herself to the task of soothing 
Florence. 

Nothing more was said about the sketches for 
several days. Elinor had never opened the port- 
folio, nur had she ever felt courage to resume her 
pencil, 

One morning she handed Florence a_ half dime, 
to purchase a loaf of bread. Florence knew that 
it was all that remained of the half dollar. She 


went out and procured the bread, and after cating 


; a slice of it, but with little appetite, she said to her 


> sketches 


warranted—and, | 


| unsold. 


sister. 

“JT am going again to see if I can sell the 
‘9 

Elinor could not object, for though there was but 
little hope of being able to dispose of them, they 
were their only resource. * sd * * 

The noontide beams of the August sun imparted 
a brassy glare to the atmosphere, and rendered the 
heat of the 


narrower and more compact streets 


almost suffocating. Florence had now, for seven 
long hours, been wandering through the crowded 
thoroughfares, or threading the close and narrow 
lanes of the citv, and still the six sketches remained 
Exhausted from weariness and want of 
food, she at length seated herself at the foot of a 


magnificent elm, which, with several others, threw 


its graceful shade over the fiont of one of those pa- 
strect those 


whence rose the strife and din of the great * battle 


laces, which adorned a uloof from 


of life’ waged by the wealthy, striving for still 
greater wealth, down to those whose hopes. scarce 
went beyond the power of earning the means to 
purchase one more meé il for a hungry fainily. 
Ilere, as she sat on the ground, she could see 
throuch the window, from which the curtain was 
half drawn, to admit any air which might chance 
to be stirring, two bright and heppy-looking faces. 
Her « 


, , 
ir also wus occasionally eted with gushes 
of th 


t sweet and merry ighter which is the mu. 
sic of young and buoyant hearts that have never 
n touched 


But Florence 


by any, save some light sorrow.— 
had several times, during the dey, 


offered her sketches to those who looked as beau- 
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tiful and appeared as if they might be as amiable, 
as the two young girls she could sce through the 
open window, who had repulsed her, very un- 
kindly. 

Suddenly, a gleam of hope brightened her coun- 
tenance. She remembered, early in the morning- 
to have seen a Swiss girl, with a bunch of clothes- 
sprinklers for sale, ascend the door-steps of a house 
where she sang a song to attract the attention of 
those within. She could sing songs as well as the 
Swiss girl sang, or she could if her strength were 
not too much exhausted. She rose, and taking 
her station in front of the window, near which the 
young girls sat, she with a tremulons voice com- 
menced singing. She had finished the first stanza, 
and was about to begin the second, when one of 


those faces she had been watching through the 


| window, and which looked so happy and so full of 


sunshine, that the bare sight of them had almost 


cheered her own sinking heart, was put out of the 
; window. 


* Little girl,” said the maiden, “ don’t stand so 
near the house while you sing ;” and then turning 


” 


to her companion, “ this,” said she, “* makes only 
the third street-singer I have been annoyed with 
to-day.” 

The poor child had gathered up all that remained 
of her expiring energies, and cast aside her natural 
timidity, in order to make the necessary effort to 
sing, and these heartless words, instead of causing 
the tears to spring to her eyes as they had done 


| when she had been repulsed before, fell upon her 


like a blow, causing her tosuccumb to the exhaus- 


ting effects of mental and physical suffering. She 
fell to the ground, not wholly bereft of conscious. 
ness, but without the ability or even thought of 


A hand, 


however, immediately raised her, which had been 


making any exertion to save herself, 


almost near enough to prevent her from falling.— 


A young man, unperceived by her who had been 


‘ so annoyed with the child’s singing, bad been near 


enough to both see and hear what had taken place 
He was the young girl’s cousin, and with the li- 
cense of a favored and favorite relation, he took 
Florence in his arms, and bearing her into the rooin 
occupied by her and her companion, placed her on 
The only thought or wish of the child now 
appeared to be to retain the portfolio containing 
the sketches which had glowed and brightened 
beneath her sister's pencil, while her cheeks paled, 
and her eyes grew dim. ‘The small fingers, now 
cold and rigid, held the silken cord by which she 
had carried it, with a clasp so tenacious, that the 
young man, after one or two unsuccessfal atternpts 
to free her from its encumbrance, suffered it to re. 
main. 

* T am afraid she is dying,” said Isabel Layton, 
who was the companion of her who had spoken to 
Florenee, from the window, and who now bent over 
her and seduously chafed her forehead and tem- 


ples. Erminia Emmons also, who though ex- 


tremely impatient of any annoyance, was not hard. 


hearted, and was now much alarmed, assisted in 
trying to restore her. 


“It is my opinion,” said Frederic Layton, who 


was the brother of Isabel, “ that over-exertion this 


hot, suffocating day, and the want of food, have 
occasioned her illness.” 
As soon as she was able to sit up, food was con- 


sequently set before her, but while they pressed het 


to partuke of delicacies, such as she fora 
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when she enib of Elinor a ei aathing but a 
piece of dry bread. With thoughts of her sister, 
came those of her ill success in disposing of the 
sketches, 


” 


“If you would only buy one of my pictures ! 
said she, luoking up to Frederic with her dark, 


earnest eyes, and at the same time taking them | 


from the portfolio. 

Frederic was himself an amateur painter, and 
saw ata glance that they were the production of 
no ordinary talent. One in particular, embodying 
a humorous scene in a popular work then recently 
published, was so irresistibly comic, that Frederic 
and Isabel, and even Erminia, though still suffer- 
ing from chagrin at having appeared unamiable in 
the eyes of those she wished to please, 
to uncontrollable bursts of laughter. 

*‘ Elinor used to cry sometimes while she was 
drawing it,” said Florence, evidently much aston- 


ave 
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** Not now,” replied Isabel ; “ but to-morrow 
you may tell your sister that I will call on her.” 

Elinor heard her sister’s footsteps on the stairs, | 
but she could not rise to go and meet her. 

** T have sold them all,” were the first words of 


woe —~ 


table beside which Elinor sat, and placed upon it 


the tureen and loaf of bread. ‘* Here is some nice 


- soup,” said she, hastening to place a plate and 


, it was flavored exactly as you like it. 


— 


gave way | 


ished at the ciivet produced by what, to her, was” 


associnted with the toil, and pain and tears of her | 


invalid sister. 


* Elinor!” said Frederic ; is that the name of ; 


her who drew then ?” 

« Yes,” 
ter.” 

‘ >} lov ° ; ive? 

And where do you and your sister live 

“At No. 4, in strect.” 

** Is it possible that sketches, so fresh and beau- 
tiful as these, were done in such a dark, miserable 
place ?” said he, turning to his sister. 

** [lave you no relations !” said Isabel. 

‘None but a rich uncle,” replied Florence ; 
“and Elinor says that he wouldn't like to be trou- 
bled with us.” 

“J will take all of these sketches,” said Fred- 
eric; “ what price did your sister set upon 
” 
them ? 





couldn’t get any more, though she said they were 
worth a great deal more.” 
* They 
time emptying his purse into her portfolio. 
“1 believe I had better go with her,” 
bel, as Florence, 


are, indeed,” 
said Isa- 


was possible for one so pale and wan to look, 
turned to leave the room. 

“I think you had,” said her brother. ‘ She 
has been so unwell thut she ought not to be trusted 
alone.” 

J shall not return, Erminia,” 
cousin, as she tried on her bonnet, 


said she to her 
“4s 
expected home to tea ; but I shall, of course, meet 
you again this evening, at Julia's.” 

* Yes,” said Frederic, “ 1] shall take 
she fulfils her engagement.” 


eare that 


Florence walked rapidly till she came to one of 
the humbler restaurants, where, as she told Isabel, 


had 


her sister. 


she sometimes, when they money enough, 


obtained something nice for Florence 
entered, and Isabel went slowly on, thinking that 
her presence might prove embarrassing. It was 
not long before Florence overtook her with a small 
tureen containing, she said, some soup which her 
sister was particularly fond of since she had been 


unwell. Florence made one more call ata baker's 


\ shop, after which she soon stopped ut a house where 


she eaid she and her sister lived. 


aad Won't you go in said Florence 


spoon before her sister. “1 have had my dinner, 
and so don’t want any. Mrs. Dubois tuld me that 


here, and see how much I have got for the pictures. 
The gentleman said they were worth it, and more 
too ;” 
, 
emptied the money from the portfolio. 


knew you would feel pleased,” pursued Florence, 


as she watched her sister's countenance, and saw | 


it light up with one of those brilliant smiles, such 
as used to illumine it before her illness, and which 
was caused in some degree, 


great as her destitu- 


| 


| 


Florence, as she entered the room and ran to the | 


** Forgive me,” said she, as soon as they were 
in a room by themeelves; and at the same time 
she took a letter from her pocket and handed it to 
Julia. It was the one Elinor had sent to Julia, 
and which, as may be remembered, a young girl 
took from the servant, saying that she would hand 


it to Miss Ferres when she returned. 
“ What could induce you to withheld it ?” said 
, Julia. 


Because by giving it to you, I knew that I 


| should betray my foolish curiosity, for you will 


And look | 


perceive that besides being broken open, it is con- 
siderably torn. You may think it strange that I 


' should be tempted to break it open, bat I thought 


and Florence, with looks of proud exultation, 
“ QO, I , 


the handwriting looked like Mordaunt Smith’s ; 
and—and—” she did not finish the sentence, but 
burst into tears. 

Julia immediately comprehended that jealousy 


had been the spur of Miss Selsey’s curiosity, as 


, She had several times suspected that she regarded 


tion was, by finding that her talent was apprecia- 


ted. 
“ Did you say that a gentleman bought them ?” 


; said she. 


replied Florence, ‘* and she is my sis- | 


' morrow. 


with a face as happy-looking as | 


“ Yes, and his sister is going to call on you to- 
Her name is Isabel Layton.” 
* * * * * * 

** I have some fine sketches for you, Julia,” 
Frederic Layton, as,in the evening, he and Er- 
minia 
room, 

“They are those Isabel has been telling me 
about I suspect,” said Julia Ferres, as she took 
them and commenced examining them. 

* What two lovely clildren !” exclaimed, 
taking up one of them ; “ and what is singular, the 
boy is the exact resemblance of little Winnie Hollis 


she 


/ while the girl is quite as good a likeness of his sister 
** She said she didn’t know what to ask but she | 
told me I might sell them for a shilling apiece, if 1 | 


Fila. Here is the dog Carlo, too, with his grave, 


sugacious face, that used always to be ready to 
b ? 


accompany Elinor Vere and me, when we walked 


said Frederic, at the same | 


9 


in the woods and fields. 


* Elinor Vere !” said Isabel; “ why, that is the 


/ name of the girl who drew the sketches.” 


* Can it be possible?” said Julia, “ where did 


you obtain them | 


Isabel informed her of those particulars relative 


to the purchase of them, which have already been 


; had finished, “but I do wish she 


I shall be } 


. for some time, 


related. 

* Elinor is a dear girl,” said Julia, when Isabel 
was a little less 
She must have known that I lad returned 
from Europe, and I cannot help feeling hurt to 
think that she did not let me know that she was in 
the city. 


proud, 


I thought that she was still at the South 
and wrote to her several weeks ago, and have now, 
been wondering why I didn’t re. 
ceive an answer.” 

While the conversation thus turned on 
Vere, 


observer, could not help noticing the look of trouble 


Elinor 
Aylmer Ferres, who was a silent listener and 


and embarrassment depicted upon the countenance 


of a young and pretty girl, who sat by the side of 
Isabel Layton. As these signs of uneasiness in- 
creased instead of diminishing, be at lengtii suid to 
her— 

“ 


Are you unwel 


1], Miss Selsey 
“© no, not in the least,” she r plic d, reddening 
but almost in the saine minute she rose, and, speak- 


ing to Julia, they left the room together 


Mr. Smith with partiality. 
“ You perhaps imagined,” said she, laughing, 


*‘ that Mordaunt Smith had written me a love-let- 


, ter ;—you may be assured, however, that there is 


| nothing to apprehend on that score. 


said 


Emmons entered a splendid drawing- 


But did you 
not, after finding that you were mistaken, reflect 
on what might be the consequences of suppressing 
it?” 

“No, I thought of nothing but the Cagpece 
which would attach to me for breaking it open.” 

“From Isabel’s account though, you perceive 
that it has already occasioned much suffering, and 
had it not been for what I must consider a provi. 
dential circumstance, it 
The life, even, of my dearest friend mght 
have been shortened for the want of those comforts 


might have caused much 
more. 


necessary for a person in her declining health while 


she could have thought of 


mein no other light 

than as of one unworthy her confidence or es- 
teem.” 

‘© Yes, I see it all now. I could not have thought 


mention it 


| Elinor. 


that it would have resulted in consequences 
Do not, 
tier, 


; so de- 


plorable. I beg of you, tell your brother 


for if he should know it, he has 


of 


would 


about the | 


with regard to 


lose all 


such a nice sense honor 


such things, that he esteem for 


me.” 
* Don’t be Julia; “ I shall not 


or to any other person, except 


afraid,”’ said 
to hin 
‘To her it will be necessary for me to explain 
in the reason of my apparent neglect.” 


** I don’t deserve such forbearance, but you may 


_be sure that I shall never break open another 


letter that don’t belong to me, or even try to peep 
into one.” 

When they returned to the drawing-room, Isabel 
told 


Julia that she was going to call on Miss Vere 


the morning, but an arrangement somewhat 


difftrent was made befure they parted. 


The next morning, as Elinor and Florence sat 


together, some one knocked lightly at their cham- 
ber door. 
“Miss Layton has come,” said Florence, hasten- 
to nil 
‘The names of Julia and Elinor were pronounced 
ultancously, and the next moment Julia Ferres 
was kneeling by Elinor's chair, with her hands 
, in het 
I know all that i must have thought of me, 
dearest Liner,” said Julia, ** but vou will forgive 
{ A. - 
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apparent on the day of his coronation 


R 


me when I tell you that I did not receive the line, | 


) you wrote me till last evening. The reason why, | 


I will explain some other time. Those charming 
drawings of yours have saved us both—you, I hope 
from an early grave, and me from the imputatiun | 
of being cruel and false-hearted, to say nothing of 
what might have been the fate of our sweet Florence 
who, though naturally timid, could be bold for the 
sake of her sister.” 

Julia did not leave them for the day, except once 
and that was to call on a physician and engage 
his services for Elinor. He did not consider her 
case as hopeless, and a few weeks proved that he 
was right. Julia spent a part of every day with 
her, till she was able to remove to lodgings more 
convenient and comfortable. 

As she could not consent to be dependent on the } 
bounty of even Julia, a few pupils were obtained 
It was 
not long, however, before, as the bride of Aylmer | 
Ferres, she relinquished both her new lodgings and 
her pupils ; Julia, who had given her hand to 


who wished to take lessons in drawing. 


Frederic Layton, having on the same day left the 
princely mansion of her brother for one equally ele- 


gant a few doors distant. 

Florence was so great a favorite at both houses, 
that, as the most satisfactory arrangement that 
could be adopted, she divided her time nearly | 
equally between them. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF 


,; has no parallel on earth. 


URAL REPOSITORY. 


morning his name was repeated with the wildest 
enthusiasm by the vast masses of people who 


thronged the streets to witness the solemnities of | 


the day. 
scarlet robes, was borne upon the gelia from the 
Quirinal to St. Peter’s; and from St. Peter’s to the 
Vatican. 


Pius IX. escorted by the conclave in 


There he assumed the episcopal habit, 


| the cope, and the silver mitre ; and, by the sound 
of the cannons of the castle of St. Angelo, in the ! 


midst of all the clergy, the army, and the Roman 
people, he made his solemn entry into the Basilica, 


hung with rich damask fringed with gold; gave } 


his feet to the cardinals, archpriests, priests, and 
monks to kiss; crossed the immense nave amid 


galleries on either side ; looked at the thrice burned 
tow, which announces to him the vanity of all! 


, earthly glory, (sic transit gloria mundi ;) and then 


placing himself once more on the gedia over 
which was %orne the papal canopy, he went to re- 


| Ceive the tiara in the grand balcony of St. Peter’s, 
; in the presence of an innumerable population, 


which crowded the pavement beneath. 

Often as this ceremony has been described, it is 
perhaps impossible to realize a solemnity which 
Picture to yourself the 
moment of the benediction, ‘* Urii et Orbe,’ for 
Rome and for the universe.) this living mass of 


human beings stretching out as far as the eye 


' could reach ; these thousands of priests and monks 


clad in all the rich and varied costumes of the mid- 
dle ages ; this sacred college, and this court, wear- 
ing scarlet robes ; this mingled pealing of bells and 


; Salvoes of artillery, and, in the midst of this joy 


{ and splendor, the pontiff covered with jewels, his 


POPE PIUS IX, 


Amonc the continental rulers whose wavering | 
fortunes have fixed the eyes of all Europe during | 
the last few eventful months, none have awakened 
such universal admiration, or so deep a sympathy, 
as Pope Pius IX. 


creed, revere the honesty of his faith ; and although 


Even those who disavow his 
some may deny him the appellation of a great man, 
none will question his being a good one. 

About thirty years ago he was considered one 
of the handsomest and most fascinating gentlemen 
in Italy, and was on the eve of marriage with a 
lovely and noble lady, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, when death suddenly deprived him of 
his treasure. 


Her loss occasioned him such deep sorrow, that 
he renounced the hopes and pleasures of the world, 
Ile had, until then, borne 
the epaulettes of the Austrian service, and was 


and became a priest. 


distinguished among his companions by his proud 


and gallant bearing. Now his martial ardor was 
exchanged for a martyr’s zeal, and he went as a 
missionary to preach the gospel amongst the tribes 
of Sduth America. In yain did he expose himself 
self- 


to the toils and perils incident to this life of 


devotion ; he survived them all; and after an ab- 
sence of some years, returned to Italy, whither he 
Ilere his 


shortly afterwards appointed Bishop of Imola, then 


had been recalled by his superiors. 


worth and merit soon became known. was 


archbishop, next cardinal, and now, after a single 


scrutiny, he had been elected pope at the age of 


!—a circumstance almost 


fifty-four years 


\ dented in the annals of the sacred college. 


The popularity of the new pontiff was still mor 
On that 


‘ empty blessing ; but that he came to bear 


i deeds of 


tiara on his head, his sceptre in his hand, standing 
alone far above the kneeling multitude, and stretch- 
ing out his arms towards the four cardinal points, 
blessing the family of Christ in all parts of the 
world, 

did not end with 


All 


spoke of Pius IX. as being the dispenser of no 


The enthusiasm of the Roman 


these splendid and solemn ceremonies. men 


liberty 
to the nations, redress to the wronged, and conso. 
lation to the afflicted. Such, truly, was his ambi- 


tion ; and despite of recent events, we may not 


say that his desire has been altogether unfulfill 


During the two years and a half which 


elapsed since that gorgeous pag<ant, how 


} 


goodness and mercy have crowned 


daily life £ The liberation of the unhappy Jews 
from their prison-like abode in the Ghetto is in it- 
self a noble monument of his enlightened spirit 
During that period, wheresoever misery appeared 
LX. to 


be found lending his best endeavors to relieve or to 


amongst the Romans, there also was Pius 


tliay it. 


On one occasion, when a certain district near 


Rome was deluged by the overflowing of the ‘Liber 
so that the wretched inhabitants were flooded in 
their dwellings, and th y thei ves expos 1 to 
the complicated miseries of want, and of ex 
to the inclem«e ney, of the weather, tidings of the 
ynisfortune reached th po fl’ Not tent 
with sending some aid to the sufferers, ! ved 
to inspect their condition h ds 
his horse, rode off briskly to the ene of « 
followed by the cardinals, wh 
to lounge luxuriously in th 

1 oni benevol ; 


' ly as well as physically. 


} 
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which would not suffer him to indulge in lazy be- 
nevolence. IX. on his accession to the 
papal chair, found himself placed in circumstances 


Pius 


; So intricate and perplexing, that it would have re- 
| quired the highest genius to direct them toa happy 


issue. By nature benevolent and firm, with a 
strong sense of justice, possessing an intelligent 
and cultivated, mind, he longed to give freedom to 
his people, and to ameliorate their condition moral- 
At the same time, his 
attachment to the church was ardent and sincere ; 
and whilst he was full of indulgence towards his 
people, he was inflexible in his reform of ecclesi- 


, astical abuses, and was the practical opponent of 
the clang of trumpets, which resounded from the | 


all priestly tyranny. Many anecdotes corroborative 
of this assertion have been afloat in the world.— 
We will relate but one, which has reached us from 
an authentic source. A rich Italian noble desiring 
in his old age to atone for the sins of his youth, 
was advised by his confessor to bestow the bulk 
He had two 


nephews, who expected to inherit his fortune, but, 


of his property on the church. 


swayed by priestly counsel, he assigned to each of 
them only a small annuity, and made a will, dis- 


posing of his vast wealth in favor of the priest 
; who should chance to say the first mass for his 


soul on the day of his funeral. ‘This will was 
safely deposited with the proto-notary of the Holy 
See. ‘The nobleman soon afterwards died, and the 
proto-notary, on opening his will, immediately com. 


municated its contents to the sovereign pontiff. It 


‘ was late at night when this news reached him; 


but the following morning he rose before the dawn 
hastened to the chapel where the funeral rites were 
to be performed, ordered the doors to be opened, 
and offered immediately the sacrifice of the mass. 
Ilaving thus constituted himself the universal leg- 
atee, the holy father at once sent for the nephews 

} 


of the deceased, and yielded into their hands the 


whole of their uncle’s fortune. 
With such dispositions, it may readily be con- 
ceived that 


Pius IX. was as bitterly hated by one 


body of his subjects as he was beloved by another. 


ing his fiercest opponents were the cardinals 
and their emnity was so general. 


to 


along through the 


n, that the populace, who used follow 
walked 
Rome, would cry aloud ** Santo Padre 
guardasi dal bouone.” ‘They feared that he might 
be poisoned, as more than one of his predecessors 
had been, at the festal board. ‘The Pope was emi- 
nently a faverite amongst the fem ile portion of his 
‘ts, whe, heretofore, had been excluded from 
the Quirinal, 


Pius IX. felt that 


subK 
as if they were accursed beings ; but 


the whole human race equally 


claimed h ire, and no pe titioners were ever sent 
away unheeded from his gates, whatever might be 
their rank or sex. A clamor was raised on this 


ubject by narrow minded and evil-thinking men ; 


ly futher pursued his course of kindliness 


thout being over-anxious concer- 


ning t p 1 of his d ‘tors. Among those 
of the f sex who requested leave to pay him 
their homage, was Fanny Elsler, the celebrated 
ho, on h irrival at Ro ne, humbly 

ted | i h gy his holin * feet.— 

ae 1 « ve insured a re- 
j } ( non but th ood man 
Civu to her wishes; and she who 

id here ly in the homage which 

\ ! il iec beilore 


; 
‘ 
} 
2 
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the pontiff as a humble and obedient subject. 

way of showing her respect, she had dressed her- 
; 
; 
; 
| 
2 





By | popular excitement and disturbance. 


self magnificently, and put on all her diamonds ; } 


and however questionable the taste which dictated 
this display, it did not seem displeasing to the pope 


ty of his office. 
A few days before, he had received the Queen 


? 
} 
4 
{ 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


to his aid a body of carbiniers, whose entrance into 
Rome, with the professed purpose of guarding the 
avenues to the Chamber of Deputies, and thus in- 


| fluencing their councils, roused the people into 
who accepted it as a mark of homage to the digni- | 


frenzy. 


Rossi ealled } 


) 


The minister was so unwise as to use insulting | 


language with reference to the democratic party, 


of Holland, whose toilette was far more simple } 


than that of the fair dansuese. 
not the less gratifying to him, as royalty thereby 
signified its humility in the presence of one who 
claimed supremacy over the sovereigns of the 
eurth. 

The first act of Pius IX. was to grant an am- 


This was perhaps | 


: on the 13th November. 


nesty to those who had been banished from their 


country on account of political offences. At first 


and in a moment of unbridled fury, a dagger was 
plunged into his neck atthe very door of the palace | 


of legislature. This deed of violence took place 
On that evening a vast 


multitude paraded the streets of Rome, preceded by 


the Italian flag, and singing in chorus, ‘* Blessed he | 
) the hand that felled the ‘tyrant !” 


Next morning 


an assemblage of thirty thousand people, consisting | 


, of soldiers as well as citizens, marched to the | 


the emigrants viewed with suspicion this act of | 


clemency, but after a while, even these exiled 
patriots learned ts confide in his honesty of pur- 
pose, and they flocked around him to the number 
of seven or eight hundred. 
cordially, and encouraged the expression of their 
liberal opinions. Dut he was too clear sighted not 
to perceive that their desires and expectations ex- 
ceeded his power—nay, perhaps his intentions of 
refortn. 


The letter of a distinguished Italian refugee, 


He received them } 


Chamber of Deputies, to require that the latter | 
might demand of the pope a democratic ministry, | 


as well as certain concessions, the chief of which 


the convocation of a constituent assembly. 
deputies having joined the cortege, they proceeded 
to the palace of the pope, who, in reply to their 


During eight days he continued a captive in 
the Quirinal, that palace in whose balcony his ad- 
vent to power had so recently been announced, 
amid the plaudits of a people intoxicated with joy 
at so auspicious an event. On the 24th of Novem- 
ber he contrived to escape from the palace, in the 
suite, of the Comte de Spaur, the minister of Ba. 
varia, whose livery he assumed for that purpose, 
and afterwards accompanied him to Gacta in the 
disguise of his chaplain. It is said that at one 
moment he was in peril of being recognized, in an 
unfriendly village, but for the presence of mind 
displayed by the Bavarian minister's lady, (an 
English woman,) who pretending to be incommo- 
ded by the heat, desired the blinds of the carriage to 
be quickly drawn down. 

It was some time before the escape transpired. 
When it did, the news fell like a thunderbolt upon 


the Romans. A note was left by his holiness for 


the minister Galetti, intreating him not only to 
were, the recognition of Italian nationality ; and | 


The | 


demands, said he would grant nothing to violence. ; 


This inflamed the populace, who threatened to set 


) fire“to one of the gates of the Quirinal if the pope 


dated from Rome, in January, 1847, just after an 


interview with the pope, of whose benignity and 


good intentions he speaks with enthusiasm, thus | 


describes his first impression of Pius 1X. :—* I 
think the pope is a rare and evangelical man. I 
found as much facility in expressing my opinions 
tohim as if he had been only my equal. We 
spoke long on the political condition of the coun- 
try, on its industrial resources, and on the liberty 
of the press. After much thoughtfulness of aspect 
and manner, he approached me with an air of con- 
fidence. ** Son,” said he, * I cannot totally change 
the form of government !” 
future dissensions. 


Here was the seed of 


Pius IX. was sincere in his 
desire to reforin civil as well as ecclesiastical abu- 
ses, but he was not prepared to grant the institu- 
tions which were desired by his people. His first 
prepossessions were all in favor of freedom and pro. 
gress. He granted liberty of the press, and be- 
came qaickly alarmed at its license ; 
a civic guard, and was surprised to find that its 
ardor could not be confined within the limits he had 
assigned to it; he named a council consisting 
chiefly of laymen, who were to assist him in the 
administration of civil affairs, and listened with 
dismay to the cries fora representative assembly, 
who should have tie right of governing the country 
as well as of advising its chief. 

Whether the pope was unequal to the task now 
assigned to him, of guiding the vessel of St.. Peter 
amid the storm of a revolutionary period, or 
whether the task he had undertaken was one too 
difficult for the ablest morta! to accomplish, we do 
not pretend to decide. Suffice it to s iy, that early 
in the past year symptoms of reaction began to, 
appear. 


The Romans became more exacting, and 


their sovereign less willing to concede the privi- 


leges they desired. ‘The appointment of Rossi, an 
Italian by birth, but a foreigner by prejudice as 
well as habit, to the post of prime minister, exas- 
perated the people, and diminished the pope's pop. 
ularity. 
crisis. ‘The I 


Early in November matters came to a 


Yternal City becoming the focus of 


continued obstinate, and vowed that they would, 
after taking the palace by assault, 
of its inmates, the pope only excepted. 
body of Swiss continued faithful to their duty, and 


| kept up for some time a brisk firing from the 


windows ; but what were they against six thousand 
civic guards and troops of the line, who were 


ranged in order of battle before the palace, with 


the cannon levelled against the 
trance! 

Pius IX. finding himself thus abandoned and 
helpless, resolved to prevent an effusion of blood 
by yielding to the demands of the multitude; he 
consented to reccive Mamiami and his colleagues 
as ministers, and referred their other 


the council of deputies. 


demands to 
He capitulated in the name 


of the Swiss, on condition that their lives should 
) 


be spared, and they were instantly sent out of 


, the city, their posts being occupied by the civic 


he appointed | 


guards. 

Thus was the pope now in the hands of his en- 
emies, a prisoner within his own palace, deserted 
by all save the diplomatic corps, who gathered 


} around him in his extremity, to offer him the se. 


curity te be derived from their presence. It is 
said that on first realizing his fallen state, he burst 
into tears, and this has been imputed to him as 
pusillanimity, but it ought to be remembered that 
the feelings of Pius IX. 
nary 


were not those of an ordi- 
ruler under similar circumstances. A 


tary despot, or 


mili- 


a merely civil ruler, might have 


deemed it mercy, by the some human 
to stem the torrent of revolation in its earlier 


but he 


sacrifice of 
lives, 


stages, 


felt himself the guardian 


of their} 


shoot every one | 
A small ' 


principal en- 


spiritual safety; and those tears which he is sup- } 


posed to have shed, may have 
deeper sources than those of cowardice or disap- 


That he 


is prove d by 


sprung from far 


pointed ambition. was not deficient in 


moral courage, the fact, that even at 
the time of his imprisonment, he resolute ly refused 
to allow his name to be attached toany of the 


deeds of the government, and declined to re- 


ceive, according to custom, the daily r ports of the 
officer of the guard. 


spare the place, but to protect the several persons 
in it, who were totally ignorant of his resolution to 


escape, and urging hin to promote the quict and 


safety of the city. 
—o 3355) @ Sto — 
From an old Scrap Book. 
CURIOSITY. 
A youne gentleman wrote the 
his father, to his 


following letter 
under the direction and eye of 
“lady love,” having an understanding with her, 
however, that she was to read only (every other 
line,) beginning with the first, all parties were 
satisfied. 

Mapam— 

The great love I have hitherto expressed for you 
is false, and I find that my indiffirence towards you 
increases every day ; the more I see of you,the more 
you appear in my eyes an object of contempt— 

I feel myself every way disposed and determined to 
hate you. Believe me, I never had an intention to 
offer you my hand, our last conversation has 

left a tedious insipidity, which has by no means 
given me the most exalted idea of your character ; 
your temper would make me extremely unhappy, 
and if we are united, I shall experience nothing but 
the hatred of my parents added to everlasting dis- 
pleasure in living with you, I have indeed a heart 
to bestow, but I do not wish you to imagine it is 
at your service ; I could not give it to any one mcr 
inconsistent and capricious than yourself, and less 
capable to do honor to my choiceand to my family. 
Yes, Madam, I beg you will be persuaded that 

I speak sincerely ; and you will do me a favor 

to avoid me, I shall excuse your taking the trouble 
to answer this, your letters are always full of 
impertinence and you have not the shadow of 


Adieu! 


so averse to you that it isimpossible for me ever to be 


wit or good sense. adieu! believe me I am 
your most affectionate friend and humble servant. 
oe 
—-2D ¢ Gato — 
DOING A LANDLORD. 
was landlord, in the West, at 


Tiere once a 


whose house the stage passengers were accustomed 
to take breakfast ; 


the driver to 


and who had an agreement with 


blow his horn, almost as soon as 


the passengers sat down to eat. By this means 
he gencrally received his fil y cent per mi al, with- 
Spirit of the 


tells of a fellow named “ Hez,” 


out losing his viands. ‘The Times 
who did the land- 


lord completely notwithstanding. 
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a Ore 


came out and said, 

Take a wash 

Here’s water, basins, towels, and soap.” 
After performing their ablutions, they all procee- 

ded to the dining-room, and commenced a fierce 


* Breakfast just ready, gents? 
gents ? 


‘ onslaught upon the edibles, though “ Hez” took ; 
Scarcely had they tasted their coffee, } 


his time. 
when they heard the unwelcome sound of the horn 
and the driver exclaim “ Stage ready !” 
eight grumbling passengers, pay their 50 cts. and 
take their seats. 


” 


** All aboard, gents ?”’ inquires the host. 


“ One missing,” said they. 


Hez very coolly helping himself to an immense 
piece of steak, the “ size of a horse's lip.” 

“You'll be left, sir! 

* Wal, | haiat gotnothin’ to say agin it!” drawls 
out EHez. 

‘Can't wait, sir, better take your seat.” 

‘* Dew wot ?” 

“ Get in, sir.” 

“Till be gaul-darned ef I dew, nuther, till I’ve 
got my breakfuss! I paid fur it, and I’m going 
yew air mistakin.” 

So the did start, and left 
continued his attack on the edibles. 


stage Hez, who 

Biscuits, cof- 

fee, steaks, &c. &c. disappeared before the eyes of 
the astonished landlord. 


“ Say Squice, them there cakes is bout East ; 


, 
“You !” (to the 
waiter ;) “‘nuther cup ov that air coffee. 


fetch us nother grist on ’em.” 
Pass 
them eggs.” ‘“ Raise yew're own pork, Squire ? 
This is mazin’ nice ham. Land ’bout yere tolera- 


Haint got much maple timber 
? 


ble cheap, Squire ? 


in these parts, hev ye Dewin’ right smart, 


Squire, I callate. Don’t lay yew’re own eggs, dew 
ye?” and thus Hez kept quizzing the landlord, 
until he had made a hearty meal. 

** Say Squire, now I'm "bout tew conclude pay- 
in’ my devowers tew this ere table, but ef yew’'d 
jus’ giv’ us a bowl o’ bread and milk tew sorter tup 
off with, I’d be obleeged tew ye.” 

So the for 
the bowl, milk, and bread, and set them before 
IIez. 

hh 


“‘ Spewn, tew, ef you please ! 


out goes landlord and _ waiter 


But no spoon could be found. Landlord 
when the stage stopped. 

“Say yew! dew you think them passengers is 
goin’ tew pay yew for a breakfuss and not get no 
compensashun ?” 

“Ah! what! Do you think any of the pas. 
sengers took them ?” 

* Dew I think? 


sartin’. 


No, I don’t think, but I am 
kkf they air all as green as yew ‘bout 
here, ’m going’ tew locate immediately and tew 
wonst.” 
Th 


a man after the stage, which had gone about three 


landlord rushes out to the stable, and starts 
the stage, and 
He imime- 
the Hotel, 


Hez comes out to take his seat and suays— 


miles. The man overtakes says 
something to the driver in a low tone. 


diately turns back, and on arriving at 


* TIeow air 


see yew ' 


yew, gents? I’m rotten glad tew 


Landlord says to Hez, ‘Can you point out the 


ik has the 


Cl Pe ee 





man you th spoons 


9 As the stage drove up to the door, the landlord 
' I paid yew four nine-pences for a breakfuss, and I ' found that appearances are not guides—that a face 


i 


} 
} 
} 


Up rise | 


Proceeding to the dining-room, the host finds | 


Stage is going to start !” } 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


“Pinthim out? Sartinly, ken. Say, Squire 


callate I cor THE VALLEE ONT! Yew’ll find 
THEM SPOONS IN THE COFFEE-POT ?” 
* Go ahead, all aboard, driver.” 
BEGGAR’S CRUTCH AND 
COAT. 
A snort time ago, says the Birmingham Mer- 


A GREAT 


cury, an old beggar, a resident of Dudley, “ shuf- 
fled off this mortal coil,” and with it an old crutch 
and a great coat, which he left to his two daugh- 
ters. After the old man’s decease the cast off gar- 


ment and the crutch were thrown on one side and 


’ 
‘ 
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In the labyrinth of the world they will have 


cast up toward the moon docs not more certainly 


‘infer an amiable or susceptible disposition, than 


‘a contracted brow cast down over a ledger of bad 


‘ 


almost forgotten, till one day the crutch was called | 


into requisition to punish a refractory cow, which 


had broken into a garden, when lo! the handle | 


came off, and 359 sovereigns were found enclosed. | 


The other daughter, hearing of this golden shower, | 


} hastened home, and examined the great coat left 
> 


by the old man, when, much to her astonishment | 


and delight, a similar number of sovereigns were 
found stitched in old rags in the collar and waist of 
the cast off garment. 


The daughters had not the 


| slightest idea that the old man, who had lived in a | 
to gil the vallee on’t! and ef you callate I aint, 


most penurious manner, had ever possessed such a 


; sum of money as they now equally inherit. 


, stretched upon her bed. 


—o-35Z © Ceo — 
PROFESSIONAL ACUMEN. 


debts. 
—° 35D ¢ Gato — 

Wise men are instructed by reason ; men of 
less understanding by experience ; the most igno- 
rant by necessity ; and the beast by nature. 

——0- 5D © Gao —— 

“'Tuerr, Joun, that’s twice you’ve come home 
and forgot that lard.” “ Realy, mother, it was so 
greasy that it slipped my mind.” 

— 0 3550 ¢ Geto — 

“Pa, aint I growing tall ;”’ “ Why, what’s 
“ Why: I’m seven foot, 
Pa fainted. 


po? 


your height, sonny ? 
lacking a yard. Aint that some.” 
— 3 ¢ ao 

Ir was a smart child who asked his father, a 
while since, whet kind of wood the “ Board of 
was made of! 

——o 3 @ Cio —— 

** Ma, do you know why horses don’t wear hats ‘a 
* No, Johnny.” 


Trade” 


* Cause it would give them a 
hostile appearance,” ** My good gracious, where can 


that boy have been ?” 


~_— 


Dr. Frienp, after getting home highly primed } 


from a dinner party, was called out to see a lady, | 


taken dangerously ill. 
** So (said the doctor to his man) by Jove I can’t 
go at all: if I do, you must lead me.” 


—°33 ¢ Cae 
Tue Locomotive is the only good motive that 
can be given for riding man on a rail. 
— 5D ¢ Gato — 


How does grass feel when it is mowed? It feels 


very much cut down. 


He was led to a room where the patient lay | 


The Doctor got fast hold 
of a bed-post with one hand, and with the other 
seized the lady’s wrist ; but, alas! all attempts to 
note the pulsation were vain, and he could only 


be 


mumble out, “ Drunk, by Jove, drunk ! 
* Ah! madam,” 
the physician had staggered out, * what a won- 


derful man ! 


| the matter with you !” 


was | 
sure he had plenty si/ver ones laving on the table 


--—0- BD) © Geto —— 
POOR COMFORT. 


Puncn’s best jokes of late are illustrated. In a 


cried the Abigail, as soon as ; 


Ilow soon he discovered what was ; 


late number he shows a simple lad, standing by a | 


large bull dog, interrogating three ladies, who stare | 


at him with “ devouring eyes.” 


Boy.—“* If you please, M’. was you looking for } 


ohh 


a little dog ? 
Young Ladies.—* Yes! 


” 


Oh, yes! 
Boy.—* Was it a Spannell, Mum ?” 


Young Ladies.—* Oh, yes! A most beautiful 


little Spaniel, with very long ears.” 

Boy.—* Ab, then, Mum, it’s the same as flew 
at master’s big dog here, wot’s bin and swallowed 
it.” 

—o 2D @ Oto — 
A CLEVER BOY. 

A FARMER’s WIFE, In speaking of the smartness, 
aptness, and intelligence of her son, a lad six 
years old, to a lady aquaintance, suid, 

“ He can read fluently in every part of the Bi- 
ble, repeat the whole catechism, and weed onions 
as well as his father.” 


“Yes, mother,” added the young hopeful, ‘ aud 
yesterday I licked Ned Rawson, throwed the cat 


into the well, and stole old Hinkley’s gimblet.” 


Why are men’s fect like an arrested soldier? 
Because they are under arms. 
— 5D ¢ Geto —— 


Wiuy is a ship called “* She?” Because the rig- 
I 


ging costs more than the hull.” 
— oD © Gato — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Recetvedat this Office,ending Wednesdaylast, deducting the 
i ylast, é 
amount of pestage paid, 


J.C. F. Valatie, N. Y. 20.50; R. R. 8S. Vergennes, Vt. 
21,00; M. L. R. Canaan, N. Y. 31,00; R. C. Catskill, N. Y. 
$1,00; U.P. S. Siloam, N. Y. $2,00; G.W.R. Franklin, 


N. Y. $1,0v. 
03253 © C<-—_ 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bainbridge, Mr- 
I. E. McAllister, of Albany, to Miss M. Rickert, of this Cily- 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 12th inst. Mr. Richard Carrique, in the 
72 year of his age. 
On the 12th inst. Mr. Abner Hammond, in his lst year, one 
our oldest and most respected inhabitants. 
On the 16th inst. Mr. David Brooksby, aged 35 years and six 
months. 

In Rondout, on the 10th inst. Mrs. Margaret widow of the 
late Henry Rouse, of Athens, in the 70th year of her age. 


of 


In Kinderhook. on the 16th ult. William James, son of 
} John and Harriet Niver, in his Qd year. 
In Kinderhook, on the 19th ult. Ebenezer Kingman, Esq. in 


r of his age 


the 80th yer 


In Albany, onthe 18th inst. Mrs. Frances McDonald, wife 
of Cornelius McDonald, aged 25 years. 

In New-York, at the Astor House, on the 20th inst. Justus 
McKinstry, Esq. aged 68 years, of the firm of Miller & Mc- 
Kinstry, of thiscity. Hew one of the most kind and gener 
ous of », and universally ected and esteemed. 

In Na cket, ont otk t. Hezekiah Swain, aged 75 | 
y . Onthebthi Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Robert Pitman 5 

173 y On the Sth inst. Capt. Ob 1 Luce, aged 47 

In N t, e 29h ult. Mr. Cyrus Hussey, aged 78 d 
ve 

\ ! nthe 2nd t. Mr. David Pease, aged 

At Anto de I ar, Tex of Cl ra, Maj. Gen. Wil 
hi J. Wonh, U. 8. A. at eof Unis city, in the 56th year 
ot ‘ 





| 
| 


‘ 


} 














' Original Poetry. 


$ For the Rural Repository. 


} THE BEREAVED ORPHANS, OR THE 
LAST PRAYER. 


; 
: Our dearest mother lay— 
} The mother of our infant years— 
? Ah! many a morn and many an eve, 
; When weary of our wayward play, 

We hung upon her breast and slept ! 
; She bound us to her burning heart, with tears— 
¢ An angel might have wept 
; In heaven. She lay upon the bed 
: Of her last agony, so pale, you might believe 
$ The fine, fine silver chord scarce held her from the dead. 
: She had been silent long ; 
; And she was silent now, 
‘ And motionless as marble, while a trace, 
? As of chill fingers, trembled on her face— 
Then crept upon her fevered brow— 
; And straightway that grew lily-white, like snow. 
‘ It was the herald touch of death, 
That leaves no living hue 
‘ Sehind it; and the desert breath, 
‘ Heavy with that grave-dew, 

Which shuts life’s crimson blossoms, as the rose 

} At twilight droopeth, when the cold-wind blows 
‘ But think not yet the light 

Of life had fled, far less 

The mother’s flame of tenderness, 
‘ For brighter, far more bright, 
é Than e’er in health and happier days, 
‘ Affection’s tremulous blaze, 
, Amid the embers of the mortal pain 
) 
} 


That moulder’d in her heart, kindled and burned again. 


She did not fear to die 
Though weary of the struggle, and her soul 


Faint with its agony, her eye 


; Grew large and luminous with rapture, as a star 
At coming in of evening, when the far 

Dim clouds curtain the dusky pole, 
Shines all the brighter ia the sky! 
} So beamed her faith, triumphant power 
> While around her fell 
} The shadows of the final hour, 

She knew full well 
To whom her trust was given— 

Ay, trust divine ! 

‘ It made her bosom swell 
; With the bewildering bliss of Heaven. 
; But her lone children—we were there, 
‘ The fountain of her fears ; 
; For who should lead us with a mother’s care 
; In life’s drear path, who in the coming years, 
Should gird us up to bear 
: The woes and wrongs of a cold world of tears. 
; Her sister was beside her—and on her she laid 


The burthen of her earthly trust ; 
Knowing that when the shade 
Of the dim grave was over ler, 

And her frame was mouldering dust, 
As it is now, she would not e’en furget, 
In SOTrOW, OF IN Joy, 

That earliest-born, her boy— 


‘ Ab no! 


The lonelier and last—her own loved baby pet 


nor yet, 


i The thought was sunrise in her soul—it shed 
Upon the darkness of the dying bed, 


Aerial gleams, and almost gave 








Ap air of joy and love unto the loathsome grave 


And so, prepared indeed to die, 

With such a smile as seraphs wear, 
Sweeping their golden harps on high, 
She lifted slowly up her radiant eye 

Most eloquent with voiceless 


06 


nrayer 


MOTHER'S 


- PPADS ~ 


Father! she seemed to say— 
Her white lips quivering with the vow— 
O, infinite in grace ! 
Thou hast been with me from the day 
Of childhood up—be with me now, 
Pour on my heart, O God, the glory of thy face, 
Soon willthe pang be o'er ; 
Soon by the sun-bright shore, 
Of the resplendent rivers of the better land, 
(That in my dreams I see,) 
On its green mountains I shall stand. 
But they, O Father, hear me, hear 
The long, long loved and dear— 
The only boon for them—one blessing more; 
And now the whispered word, 
Though faint, was audible, 
And the last prayer was heard : 


= 


Save them from sin ! 
Bring them to Jesus's fold, my Father, from the strife, 
And the far pilgrimage of life— 
Star of the w 
Hudson, May 14, 1849. M. 
oat ¢ Cato 
For theRural Repository. 
LOVE. 
Waar is loye ? some call it bliss, 
Others call it passion ; 
But, whatever it may be, 
"Tis always in the fashion. 
Adam lov'd his beauteous Eve, 
Though she taught him sinning ; 
Seems to me that old mamma 
Must been mighty winning, 
Else, when she, her spouse had fled 
With the fatal apple ; 
He'd divorced, and left her Jone, 
With the world to grapple. 
But as duteous husband, far 
From being a complainer ; . 
He but followed on, and went 
A digging to maintain her. 
Jacob too, his Rachel loved, 
Though ‘tis hard believing 
That he should continue so, 
After she'd been thieving ! 
Yet the putriarch’s first love 
Knew vo diminution ; 
For when fearing danger, he 
Placed her in seclusion 
But if love be still in vogue, 
’Tis not bliss delicious ; 
Men for trifles, imitate 
King Alusuerus. 
Many a fair can sympathize 
With the injured Vashti ; 
Many an Esther triumph, in 
Cupid's strange dynasty 
Yet the question, what is love ? 
Still remains unsolved, 
Though within its glittering mesh 
Half the world's involved. 
Ott by bartering it lives, 
But not bought with money, 
All that [I can make of it 
Is, tis some thing funny. 


May, 1849. 


Orig ANN. 
Hudson 
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Forthe Rural! Repository. 


ADIEU TO SADDLE MOUNTAIN, 
In this day’ 
I sex thy brow of 
And many a the 
By this | 


golden sunset, 
blue, 
ught is waken'd, 


t lingering view— 


When shall I gaze again on thee ? 


Where shall my future foot-marks be ? 


Thou hast unto my childhood 


Been an enchanted thing— 

I watched th ver varying lights, 
In Summer, Winter, Spring 

But now | turn in 


And sadly whisper ah! re 


d night 


c.W.B 


andering soul! O lightthem, Jight them in!” 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


A 


- BOUND 


Sees oo PO 


WE now offer to the Public, at the perp ong my reduced 
prices, any of the following Volumes, viz: Vols. 11, 12, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, and 24, handsomely done up in Pam- 
phlet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 
gravings. These will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies for $5,00. They will last neurly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the same Volumes half bound,in a very neat and 
tasteful style, with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for 35,00. 

Also the same volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners, Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered ou the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for $5,00. 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 17 
Cents ; the Half Buund, 20 Cents to any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 


; bound in Double Volumes (two Vols. in one.) for $2,00 single 


- Re ee eee ee — 


or Three Double Volumes for $4,50. 
neatest and most substantial manuer. 
each to any part of the United States. 

We have also some Volumes of a smaller size in Pamphlet 
style, viz: Vols. 3, 5,6,8, and 9, which we will sell for 374 
Cents single, or Nine copies for $3,00. The same Volumes 
bound at 50 Cents single, or Seven Copies for $3,00, Postage 
on Stitched Volumes 10 Cents.—Bound 16 Cents to any part 
of the Union. 

Persons sending for a Club of Bound Volumes, can make 
choice of any number of the Volumes mentioned, and include 
the present, unbound, in it at the same rate if they wish ; but 
where there is no choice, we would prefer sending the most of 
Volume 1&th, it being as good a volume as any of them If 
any one should wish to get one for a sample, before they get 
up a Club, they can have one sent at about the wholesale 
prices, say 50 Cents, or one of each of the two first mentioned 
for $1.00 and the last 75 Cents. 

N. B. We have also, a few copies of Vols. 10, 13, 14, 15, and 
22, at $1,00 each, unbound. Also of the small size, Vols. 4 
and 7, at 75 Cents each unbound. We can furnish a full set 
from the commencement Bound, and all but Vols. 1 and 2 
unbound. 


These are bound in the 
Postage ubout 40 Cts. 





New Volume, September, 1848, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OVol, 25, “Commencing Sept, 30, 48.48, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 


) "The first Number of the Twe nty-fifth Volume of the Rurat 


Reposrrory wil be issued on Saturday the 30th of September, 


~ CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 





{ other Saturday in the Quarto form, coutaining twenty six 


numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS, 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the Jith, 12th, J6th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, 2st, 23d, and 24th, vo'umes, and any one sending for 
the 25th, volume, cun have as many copies of either of these 
volumes as they wish at the same rate us that volume. All 
volumes not meutioned above will not be sold, less than 
$1,00 each, except when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs !! 


2 Copies for $1.50, being 75 Cents Each 
3 do. 82,00, do. 66 do. 
, do 83.00. do. 60 do 
a] do. $4.00, do. 50 do. 
11 do £5.00, do. 46 do. 
22 do, $1000, do. 45 do 
33 do. $15.00, do. 45 do 
i4 do. 820,00, do. 45 do 
55 do. $25,00, do. 45 do 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subsc ription to 


be senta 


is soon as possible to the publisher 
ir No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 


Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y¥. 1848. 
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